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NOTE ON THE BATTLE OF PHARSALUS 
By Arthur Sbarle 

IF we permit ourselves to imagine that the assassination of Caesar 
deprived us of a possible treatise on military affairs by the best 
general and the clearest thinker and writer of his time, we shall doubt- 
less conclude that his premature death was still more disastrous to 
posterity than to his compatriots. In such a work, written for the 
instruction of later generations, he would have explained his views of 
strategy and tactics more fully than was possible when he wrote his 
Commentaries. Perhaps it was not only for want of time that, in 
addressing the public of his own day, he omitted to mention various 
principles of action which he might need to employ again in encounter- 
ing new enemies. At all events, whether to save time or to keep valu- 
able secrets to himself, he usually prefers to attribute his victories rather 
to the bravery of his men than to his own skill. He does not object, 
however, to make known many of the expedients to which he resorted 
on particular occasions, and the best known of all these is his use of a 
body of infantry at Pharsalus in frustrating the attempt of his antagonists 
to outflank him with their superior force of cavalry. 

That body of infantry is represented in some modern descriptions of 
the battle as repelling a charge made by the enemy's horse. But this 
is an obvious misrepresentation, since Caesar tells us that he did not 
wait for such an attack, but ordered the infantry themselves to charge 
when the cavalry were beginning to deploy for action. 1 In fact, a 
charge of cavalry against Roman infantry was in those times never 
attempted. On an open plain, the legions might be gradually worn out 
by the missiles and desultory attacks of horsemen who could not be 
brought to close action, as Curio found in Africa 2 ; but ordinarily, if 
cavalry intended to fight at close quarters, they were apt to begin by 
dismounting. 



1 Caes. B. C. 3, 93. a Op. cit. 2, 41. 
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But why, at Pharsalus, could not Pompey's cavalry avoid the charge 
of Caesar's infantry, as Juba's cavalry could that of Curio's men ? How 
was it possible for a body of infantry not merely to drive their mounted 
opponents from their position, but to prevent them from taking any 
further part in the action? And how could heavily armed soldiers not 
merely disperse, but overtake and cut to pieces the light infantry of the 
enemy? Caesar tells us that his men did all this, as if it were perfectly 
natural, and due simply to their strength and speed. The required 
explanation is probably to be sought in the topography of the field of 
battle, which is made partly clear by some of the circumstances which 
Caesar notices. 

According to a custom still prevalent in the official reports of generals, 
Caesar represents himself as greatly outnumbered by the enemy, not 
only in cavalry and light infantry, but also in legionary soldiers. 1 If we 
are to believe in any material difference of this kind between the armies, 
Pompey's men must have been so much crowded together as to present 
a narrow front ; for Caesar was able to attack all along their line, while 
at the same time he maintained a strong reserve, and had, besides, a 
number 2 of cohorts detailed for special service. The Pompeian reserve 
was evidently too near the troops in advance of it, so that it was thrown 
into confusion and broken at once upon their defeat. It should obviously 
have been posted upon the higher ground in the rear; but this, 
apparently, was the plan adopted on previous days, when Caesar had 
declined to attack. On the day of battle, therefore, perhaps yielding 
to the urgency of Labienus and his other counsellors, Pompey had 
brought all his forces down upon the level ground. His determination, 
however, not to have any latus apertum in the engagement, prevented 
him from advancing his front beyond the position in which its right 
flank could be covered by a stream with "obstructed " banks. 8 Farther 



• B. C. 3, 84; 3, 88; 3) 89. 

8 In 3, 93 the Mss. have the corrupt reading ex cohortittm numero. Ursinus 
changed ex to sex. The reading octo in some modern editions assumes from 3, 89, 
cohortes in acie lxxx, that there were eight legions, and that Caesar drew one cohort 
from each. But the counting by cohorts seems to imply that the regular organization 
had been considerably broken up by the campaign. 

3 Caes. B. C. 3, 88: Dextrum cornu eius rivus quidam [the Enipeus] impeditis 
ripis muniebat. 
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out in the plain the banks of the stream were presumably less steep and 
perhaps less obstructed by brushwood. It may have been partly for 
the same reason, in addition to those suggested by Caesar, that Pompey 
ordered his men to receive the charge of the enemy without advancing 
to meet them. This is the only point in his tactics which Caesar 
criticizes, as tending to depress the spirits of the soldiers 1 ; as usual, 
he makes the temper of the men the prominent subject of remark, 
suppressing any mention of tactical matters which he very possibly, as 
above suggested, may have preferred to keep to himself. But he 
admits that Pompey's order produced no obviously ill effects, as the 
charge was sustained bravely enough. 

Some conjecture with regard to the extent of the front of each army 
seems here to be inevitable, little as we can know about it. Caesar 
estimates his force of heavy infantry at 22,000, composed of 80 cohorts, 
an average of 275 men to the cohort. He reports his loss as 200, 
including 30 centurions, 2 unless we are to restrict the word " milites " 
to the privates, in which case the total loss was 230. It is clear from 
this and other passages that the business of a centurion in battle was 
less to command than to set his men an example of courage. 

In a combat carried on with short swords, it is clear that only one 
rank of men on each side can be engaged at once ; and further, that 
the supporting troops cannot press too closely upon the actual com- 
batants without hindering them in the use of their weapons. Nothing 
could be done in a battle like that of Pharsalus by the mere impetus of 
a mass of men, such as that on which a body of spearmen could depend. 
There would be a tendency, therefore, to diminish the depth and to 
extend the front of a Roman order of battle. On the other hand, the 
supporting troops must have been numerous, and as near the combatants 
as practicable without crowding them, so that gaps in the fighting line 
might instantly be filled, and the retreat of disabled men secured. The 
supports are usually understood to have been drawn up in short columns 
rather than in line, to allow of such retreats without confusion ; and the 
original charge does not seem, by Caesar's account of the matter, to 
have been made in a regular line, but rather by squads of the most 
enterprising and ambitious men, centurions and others, spreading out as 

1 Ibid. 3, 92. * Ibid. 3, 99. 
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they approached the enemy. 1 Whether the fighting line, as at first com- 
posed, constituted the whole prima acies, does not distinctly appear ; 
at all events, soon after the fighting began, the secunda acies was 
taking part in it as occasion offered. The tertia acies at Pharsalus, 
and probably elsewhere, was the reserve, and should properly always 
have been sufficiently far from the actual combat to avoid being carried 
away by the rout of the others, and to give them an opportunity to 
recover their order after passing between its columns. Such, apparently, 
was not the case with Pompey's men at Pharsalus. 

Each legion ordinarily fought separately ; for Caesar says that, owing 
to the severe loss sustained at Dyrrachium by the ninth legion, he 
combined it on this occasion with the eighth, directing each to support 
the other ; 2 that is, apparently, not to allow any traditional custom to 
interfere with filling gaps in the fighting line. But between one legion 
and the next there might ordinarily, perhaps, be some space, corre- 
sponding to a similar opening in the front of the hostile army. This, 
space, however, could not be large without risk of the latus apertum. 

The baftle was not decided in a few minutes, like an encounter 
conducted in somewhat the same way between two clans of Scotch 
Highlanders. The march to the attack began early in the day, and the 
assault on Pompey's camp, which soon followed the victory, did not 
occur till noon. 8 The victors, as we have seen, lost only about one per 
cent, of their regular troops, and it does not seem probable, therefore, 
considering the length of the action, that even one-tenth of them were 
in action at once. The whole number being 22,000, the fighting line 
would consequently contain at most 2200 men. If we allow 2 J feet 
for each man, the line would be 5500 feet long, somewhat more than a 
mile. Even when we admit that some want of continuity may have 
occurred in the fronts of the hostile armies, this estimate is probably 
rather excessive than defective. But Pompey's front, if Caesar reports 
his numbers with even approximate accuracy, should have been longer. 
Why were his men thus crowded laterally, as well as from front to rear? 

A stream usually flows from a range of hills somewhere near the 
middle of a bay or recess in the range, and Pompey's army, although 
on level ground, was not far from the hills. As its right rested on the 



1 Ct. B. C. 3, 91. 3 B. C. 3, 89. 3 3. C. 3, 95. 
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stream, it had hills near its left flank as well as behind it. On this 
supposition, room had to be made for the cavalry and light infantry 
between these hills and the legions, an arrangement which affords a 
plausible explanation of their contracted front. 

The battle, according to Pompey's ideas as Caesar afterwards heard 
of them, 1 was to be decided by the flanking movement of the cavalry 
and light infantry, without much serious conflict between the legions. 
In order that this flanking movement might operate as a surprise, it 
was desirable that the cavalry should not at first be too far advanced. 
Columns of troops in general, and particularly columns of cavalry, can 
conveniently descend from hills only by definite paths or tracks, which 
will be few if the country is at all rugged. On reaching the plain, the 
cavalry must have had to advance in column either between the hills 
on the extreme left and the light infantry, or between these and the 
legions. To judge from Caesar's description of the battle, the second 
method was probably adopted. 

But a simple stratagem such as Caesar, and also Labienus, had 
repeatedly practised with success against inexperienced Gauls, was not 
likely to take Caesar himself unprepared. It was probably the crowded 
appearance of his opponents as he approached which suggested to him 
the decisive counterstroke which he explains. It is doubtful, from what 
he tells us, whether he actually formed a separate column, six or eight 2 
cohorts strong, marching behind his right flank, which may be suggested 
by his statement that he "set them against the cavalry"; 8 or whether 
he simply directed the rear sections of several columns of his reserve to 
be ready to wheel to the right and charge in column at the signal. The 
last method would best conceal his purpose from the enemy, but there 
may have been some practical difficulty in carrying it out. 

According to Caesar, the battle began simultaneously, or nearly so, 
all along the fronts of the two armies. His cavalry were repulsed, as 
he had expected (and possibly directed), by the head of the dense 
column of their immediate opponents, and "gave ground a little,"* 
without being driven off the field. The Pompeian cavalry then tried 
to deploy in the open space thus secured, having hostile cavalry in 



1 B. C. 3, 86. * B. C. 3, 89. 

3 See above, p. 214, note. * Ibid. 3, 93. 
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front, light infantry and hills on their left, and on their right the 
cohorts whose charge was ordered at this moment. It crushed the 
foremost troops of cavalry, who had no means of retreat. The entire 
column was thus thrown into confusion, and, as the only method of 
recovering its order, was obliged to regain the hills from which it had 
descended. In doing this, it necessarily occupied all the available 
tracks by which escape was possible. The light infantry were then 
shut in between the hills on their left and Caesar's cohorts; they 
could not advance on account of his cavalry, nor retreat by any con- 
venient path on account of their own horsemen. Some might escape 
by scrambling up the nearest hills; but if these were rugged, and 
especially if they were covered with brushwood in those days, it may 
easily be believed that great numbers of men were overtaken and 
massacred upon the level ground, without the necessity of assuming any 
superhuman agility on the part of their assailants. The subsequent 
attack on the left flank and rear of the Pompeian legions, and the 
charge of Caesar's reserve against their front, secured the victory, as we 
are told, and as may readily be understood if we make the assumptions 
above set forth with regard to the formation of the field of battle, and 
the timidity, equivalent in this instance to rashness, which would seem 
to have governed Pompey in the disposition of his forces upon it. 



